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TO 
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The present number of Mr. Triibner’s Series, 
although but a single portion of a more extended work, 
will nevertheless, it is believed, be found suitable for 
the series, as constituting by itself an independent 
treatise on the relations of Hindu civilization to the 
principles set forth in the Introductory Section. In 
reviewing the older religions of mankind, I have pre- 
ferred a separate treatment of each race-stock, in order 
to refer its specific traits with the more precision and 
completeness to their functions in the evolution of 
psychological laws. 

Boston, Mass., 

April, 1879. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



'T'HE pages now offered as a contribution to the 
Natural History of Religion are the The stand- 
outgrowth of studies pursued with constant p° Int - 
interest for more than twenty years. These studies 
have served substantially to confirm the views pre- 
sented in a series of Lectures, delivered about that 
number of years since, on the Universality of Relig- 
ious Ideas, as illustrated by the Ancient Faiths of 
the East. So imperfect were the sources of positive 
knowledge then accessible, that I chose to defer publi- 
cation ; and such increase of light has been constantly 
flowing in upon this great field of research ever since, 
that I have continued to defer my report thereon, in 
view of the existing state of scholarship, until the 
present moment, when such reasons are comparatively 
without force. Engaged for many years in the public 
presentation of themes and principles of the nature 
here illustrated, I cannot but note that a trustworthy 
statement of what the non-Christian world has to 
offer to the eye of thoroughly free inquiry, in mat- 
ters of belief, is more and more earnestly demanded ; 
that in the present stage of religious questions it is 
indispensable ; and that the sense of inadequacy felt 
by all who have thoughtfully approached the subject, 
in a degree which none but themselves can compre- 
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bend, should no longer prevent us from performing 
6ur several parts in this work. I need hardly add 
that the response to this demand is already admirable 
on the part of liberal thinkers in Europe and America. 
To them the present contribution is dedicated, in cor- 
dial appreciation of their spirit and their aim. It has 
been a labor not of duty only, but of love. I have 
been prompted by a desire of combining the testimony 
rendered by man’s spiritual faculties in different epochs 
and races, concerning questions on which these facul- 
ties are of necessity his court of final appeal. I have 
written, not as an advocate of Christianity or of any 
other distinctive religion, but as attracted on the one 
hand by the identity of the religious sentiment under 
all its great historic forms, and on the other by the 
movement indicated in their diversities and contrasts 
towards a higher plane of unity, on which their ex- 
clusive claims shall disappear. 

It is only from this standpoint of the Universal in 
Religion that they can be treated with an appreciation 
worthy of our freedom, science, and humanity. The 
corner-stones of worship, as of work, are no longer to 
be laid in what is special, local, exclusive, or anoma- 
lous ; but in that which is essentially human, and 
therefore unmistakably divine. The revelation of 



God, in other words, can be given in nothing else 
thanYTienafur'al coffsTfflftibn and culture of man. To 
be "thoroughly convinced of this will of itself forbid 
our imposing religious partialism on the facts pre- 
sented by the history of the soul. 

Yet it should perhaps be stated that the following 
outline of what I mean by the idea of Universal Relig- 
ion, although prefatory, represents no purely a priori 
assumption, but the results to which my studies have 
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led me, as well as the spirit in which they have been 
pursued. 

Man’s instinctive sense of a divine origin, interpreted 
as historical derivation, explains his infantile TheWstor- 
dreams of a primitive "golden age.” In this ical process, 
crude form he begins to recognize his inherent rela- 
tion to the Infinite and Perfect. But while, as his 
happy mythology, these dreams have an enduring 
symbolic value, they no longer stand as data of posi- 
tive history or permanent religious belief. And the 
same fate befalls the claims of special religions to have 
been opened by men in some sense perfect from their 
birth, and to possess revelations complete and final at 
their announcement. All these ideas of genesis are 
transient, because they contradict the natural processes 
of growth. We come to note, as they depart, a pro- 
gressive education of man, through his own essential 
relations with the Infinite, commencing at the lowest 
stage, and at each step pointing onward to fresh ascen- 
sion ; an advance not less sure, upon the whole, for 
the fact that in special directions an earlier may often 
surpass a later attainment, proving competent, so far, 
to instruct it . 1 

And this progress is as natural as it is divine. It 
proceeds by laws inherent and immanent in humanity ; 
laws whose absoluteness affirms Infinite Mind as impli- 
cated in this finite advance uf to mind, and then by 
means of mind; laws whose continuous onward move- 
ment is inspiration. 

If this be true, the distinction hitherto made between 

1 I insist on the indispensableness of the infinite element to every step of evolution, 
because I find this nowise explicable as creation of the higher by the lower. The very 
idea of giowth involves more than mere historical derivation. Genesis is a constant mys- 
tery of origination. And an ascending series is to be accounted for by what is greater 
not less, than its highest term. 
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" sacred ” and " profane ” history, interpret it as we 
will, vanishes utterly and for ever. " Profane his- 
tory ” is a misnomer. The line popularly drawn 
between Heathenism and Christianity as stages respec- 
tively of blindness and insight, of guess-work and 
authority, of "nature ” and "grace,” is equally unjust 
in both directions, because unjust to man himself. In 
all religions there are imperfections; in all, the claim 
to infallible or exclusive revelation is alike untenable ; 
yet, in all, experience must somehow have reached 
down to authority and up to certitude. In all, the 
intuitive faculty must have pressed beyond experience 
into the realm of impalpable, indemonstrable, inde- 
finable realities. In all, millions of souls, beset by 
the same problems of life and death, must have seen 
man’s positive relations with the order of the universe 
face to face. In all, the one spiritual nature, that 
makes possible the intercourse of ideas and times 
and tribes, must have found utterance in some eter- 
nally valid form of thought and conduct. 

The difference between ancient and modern civiliza- 
Andentand tion is not to be explained by referring to 
types^f Christianity, whether as a new religious ideal 
civilization. or life grafted into the process of history, or as 
the natural consummation of this process. The Chris- 
tian ideal is but a single force among others, all equally 
in the line of movement. Civilization is now definitely 
traceable to a great variety of influences, among 
which that of Race is probably the most prominent ; 
its present breadth and fulness being the result of a 
fusion of the more energetic and expansive races ; while 
the freedom and science, which are its motive power, 
have found in the manifold ideals of the Christian 
Church on the whole quite as much hindrance as help. 
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But, apart from* the causes of difference between 
ancient and modern conceptions of life, the fact itself 
may be described as simply the natural difference be- 
tween the child and the man. This transition is not 
marked in either case by sudden changes in the nature 
of growth, nor by the engrafting of new faculties, nor 
by special interferences of the kind called ” supernat- 
ural,” whatever that may mean, but is gradual and 
normal. Reflection supplants instinct, and, with the 
self-consciousness which brings higher powers and 
bolder claims, enters the criminality of which the child 
was less capable. In the child there was more than 
childishness ; for his whole manhood was there in germ. 
The leaf needs no special miracle to become a flower ; 
nor does the child, to become a man. The whole 
process of growth is the miracle, — product of a divine 
force that transcends while pervading it. 

The history of Religion follows the same law. There 
is no point where Deity enters ; for there is no Continu5ty 
point where Deity is absent. There is no need of thenatu- 
of divine interference, where the very law by TS>i process * 
which all proceeds is itself divine. It is as tenderly 
faithful to minutest needs at the beginning as at any 
later stage of growth. Whatever forms may arise, 
they require neither fresh legitimation nor explanation, 
since their germs lay in the earlier forms, their finest 
fruit encloses the primal seeds, and history, when 
read backward, is discerned to have been natural 
prophecy. 

Thus there are differences of higher and lower in 
the forms of revelation ; but there is no such thing as 
a revealed religion in distinction from natural religion. 
So, too, spiritual and physical differ ; but natural can 
be opposed to spiritual only in a very restricted and 
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questionable sense. Any distinction thus indicated 
must lie within the limits of each and every religion 
taken by itself. It cannot mark off one positive relig- 
ion from another, still less one from the rest; since, 
whatever meanings be given to these terms, every 
such religion will be found to have its own spiritual 
and natural sides, if any one has them . 

Christianity is nevertheless constantly opposed, as 
raise pre- a ’'spiritual” religion, to the earlier faiths, as 

tensions set * . 7 * r A i 

up for cbm- merely natural ones ; as if there were some 
tranity. essential contradiction to truth and good in 
our human nature, which was abolished by the advent 
of Jesus. The history of religion, so far from teach- 
ing such a schism between the human and the divine, 
— or this bridging over at a certain epoch of a gulf 
which, by its very definition, was impassable, — de- 
monstrates the exact contrary, — a substantial unity 
of God and Man beneath all outward alienations. It 
points to perfection in the laws of human nature, under 
all the varying phases of human character ; to con- 
stitutional health unshaken by the diseases incident to 
growth ; to moral and spiritual recuperation, as human 
as the vices that required it; to divine immanence, 
under finite conditions, from the beginning onwards. 

Universal Religion, then, cannot be any one, ex - 

where i» the clusivcly^ of the great positive religions of 
Universal the world. Yet it is really what is best in 
Religion ? eac j 1 anc j every one of them; purified from 

baser inter-mixture and developed in freedom and 
power. Being the purport of nature, it has been ger- 
minating in every vital energy of man ; so that its 
elements exist, at some stage of evolution , in every 
great religion of mankind. 

If any belief fails to abide this test, the worse for its 
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claims on our religious nature. " If that were true 
which is commonly taken for granted,” wrote Cud- 
worth , 1 "that the generality of the Pagan nations 
acknowledged no sovereign numen , but scattered their 
devotions amongst a multitude of independent deities, 
this would much have stumbled the naturality of the 
divine idea ; ” an effect equivalent, in his large and 
clear mind, to disproval of the divineness itself. 

As distinctive Christianity was in fact but a single 
step in a for ever unfolding process, so those RlR i Usof t h e 
earlier beliefs arc disparaged when they are oldcr Faiths - 
made to point to it as their final cause. They stand, as 
it has stood, in their own right ; justified, as it has been, 
by meeting, each in its own day and on its own soil, 
the demands of human nature. They point forward, 
but not to a single and final revelation entering history 
from without their line, and reversing at once their 
whole process in its new dealing with their attained 
results. They point forward ; but it is with the proph- 
ecy of an endless progress, which no distinctive name, 
symbol, authority, or even ideal, can foreclose. They 
are misrepresented, when they are held to be mere 
" forerunners ” or " types ” in the interest of a later 
faith, which has in fact entered into the fruit of their 
labors, and in due season transmits its own best to 
the fresh forces that are opening up a larger unity, 
and already demanding a new name and a brdader 
communion. They are misrepresented, when, to con- 
trast them with what is simply a successor, they are 
called M preparations for the truth of God.” The exi- 
gencies of Christian dogma have required that they 
should even be described as mere " fallacies of human 
reason,” tending inevitably to despair ; a charge re- 

1 Preface to Intellectual System of the Universe . 
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futed alike by the laws of science and the facts of 
history, since man never did, and never can, despair. 
Prejudices of this nature, inherent, it would seem, in 
the make-up of a distinctive religion, which forbid its 
disciples to render justice to other forms of faith, are 
rapidly yielding to the larger scope and freer method 
of inquiry peculiar to our times. 

Every historical religion embodies the sacred person- 
Misiepre- ality of man ; announcing his infinite relations 
rr ,of to life, duty, destiny. Yet it has been an al- 
most invariable instinct of the Christian world to ignore 
this presence of the soul in her own phases of belief, 
and to hold " heathenism ” to be her natural foe. How- 
ever non-Christian morality and sentiment may have 
harmonized with what is best in the New Testament, 
it has seldom been accorded the name of revelation. 
Although there is always a comparatively intelligent 
orthodoxy, which assents to the idea of a divine im- 
manence in all ages, yet the divinity thus recognized 
being, after all, "the Christ — and moreover the Christ 
of especial tradition, — and, further still, this Christ in 
a merely preliminary and provisional form, — there can 
be but little freedom in such appreciation of the faith 
or virtue extant in non-Christian ages. A mode of pre- 
senting these, not unlike that of the early apologists of 
the Church, is common even with writers of the so- 
called liberal sects; while, with the more exclusive 
ones, to praise the heathen being regarded as despoil- 
ing Christianity, it is an easy step to the inference that 
Christianity is exalted by referring heathenism to the 
category of delusions and snares. And it is not too 
much to say, upon the whole, that the most affirmative 
treatment of the older religions would hardly suffice to 
adjust the balance fairly, and to place them on their 
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real merits before the conscience of a civilization which 
has, until very recently, expended almost all its hospi- 
tality on the claims of Christianity alone. 1 

Many of those who write in the interest of denomi- 
national efforts have trained themselves to shrink from 
no assumptions in the line of their purpose ; while others 
are blinded by its logic to the most patent facts of his- 
tory, It has been common to deny boldly that moral 
and religious truth had an}' positive existence for the 
human mind before the Christian epoch ; to assume 
that the Sermon on the Mount actually introduced into 
human nature that very love and trust to whose pre- 
existing power in the hearts of its hearers it could 
itself have been but an appeal. As if ideal principles 
could have been imported into man by a special 
teacher, or be traced back to some moment of arrival, 
like commercial samples or inventions in machinery 1 
So powerful is a traditional religious belief to efface the 
perception that every moral truth man can apprehend 
must be the outgrowth of his own nature, and has al- 

1 We may mention, as in stnking contiast to this general lecoid of Christendom, such 
works as Dupuis’ Origines de Tons les Cnltes , Constant’s De la Religion , Creuzcr’s 
Symbol ik y Duncker’s Geschichte des Alterihum*y Cousin’s Lectures and Fragments on 
the History of Philosophy , Denis’ Theories et Idtes Morales dans I'Antiquite , Quinet’s 
Genie des Religions, Michelet’s Bible de VHumamte , Menard’s Morale avant les 
PhtlosopheSy Mis. Child’s Progress of Religious Ideas y and R. W. Mackay’s Prog* 
ress of the Intellect , To these, m the special field of Oriental Literatuie, we must 
add the Shemitic studies of Renan and Michel Nicolas; and those of Abel R6mu 
sat, RUckert, Lassen, Roth, and Muller, on the remoter Eastern races. All of these 
are distinguished from the mass of writers on this therne by a spirit of universality, 
which proves how far the scholarship of this age has advanced beyond the theological 
narrowness of Bossuet, the critical superficiality of Voltaire, and the hard negation of 
the so-called rationalistic schools of Lobeck and Voss. But it is to be observed that these 
scholars are still reputed heretical, and stand in disfavor with distinctive Christianity in 
exact proportion to their historical impartiality. Of unequalled significance are Lessing’s 
Treatise on the Education of the Human Race , and Herder’s Ideas of a Philosophy 
of Man ; works of marvellous breadth, freedom, and insight, to which, more than to any 
other historical and literary influences, we must assign the parentage of modern thought 
in this dn fiction. Heine finely says of Herder, that, 11 instead of inquisitorially judging 
nations accoidmg to the degree of their faith, he regarded humanity as a harp in the hands 
of a great master, and each people a special string, helping to the harmony of the whole.” 
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ways been seeking to reach expression, with greater 
or less success. 

Until very recently it was the most confident com- 
monplace of New England preaching that all positive 
belief in immortality came into the world with Jesus. 
And it is still repeated, as a fact beyond all question, 
that no other religion besides Christianity ever taught 
men to bear each other’s burdens, or preached a gospel 
to the poor. 

Nor has there been wanting a somewhat discredit- 
able form of special pleading, for the purpose of 
reducing the claims of heathenism to the smallest pos- 
sible amount; a grudging literalism, a strict construc- 
tion, or a base rendering, of ancient beliefs ; which 
would prove every apparent spiritual perception a 
phantom of fancy or blind hope, or else a mirage 
reflected from the idealism of the present on the back- 
ground of the past. Resolving the fair imaginations 
and delicate divinations of the childlike races into 
mockery betrays, however, far more scepticism in 
the critic than in the race he wrongs. The same 
disposition has often arisen from philosophical prej- 
udice. Thus the desire of Locke to disprove the 
notion of innate ideas led him to a degree of unbelief 
in this direction, which has had noticeable effect on 
subsequent thought. 

But we have yet to mention one of the worst effects 
of traditional religion on the treatment of history. It 
is still held consistent with Christian scholarship to 
deny moral earnestness and practical conviction to the 
noblest thinkers of antiquity, in what they have af- 
firmed of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man. They were " theorists, not believers ; ” " talked 
finely about virtues, but failed to apply them ; ” "gave 
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no such meanings to their great words as we give to 
them ; ” were " aristocrats in thought, whispering one 
doctrine to their disciples, and preaching another to 
the people ; ” and so on. All of which is not only ex- 
aggerated or false in details, but in its principle and 
method utterly destructive of historical knowledge. 
Substantially, too, it amounts to rejecting all founda- 
tion for morality in the nature of man, and the constant 
laws of life. Critics of this temper have not now the 
doctrinal excuse of Calvin, who ascribed the apparent 
virtues of the heathen to hypocrisy ; and Dugald Stewart 
was hardly more wanting than they must be in the true 
spirit of scholarship, when he met the first modern 
revelations of Oriental wisdom with the charge that 
the Sanskrit language was a mere recent invention of 
the Brahmans, and Sanskrit literature an imposture. 

The large historical relations of the Roman Catholic 
Church have permitted its scholars to gather up the 
spiritual wisdom of the heathen, though in the interest 
of its own authority . 1 But even this appreciation, such 
as it was, the Reformation included in its sweeping 
malediction upon a " Church of mere human tradi- 
tions.” And Protestantism, with few exceptions, has 
continued to show, in its treatment of non-Christian 
piety and morality, the narrow sympathies incident to 
a self-centred and exclusive movement of reaction, and 
to an attitude inherently sectarian. 

When other grounds of depreciation failed, there 
remained the presumption that all such outlying truth 
must have been carried over into Pagan records by 
Christian or Hebrew hands. In its origin, doubtless, 
this idea was the natural outgrowth of Christian en- 
thusiasm, and the sign of a geniality and breadth in the 

1 See especially Lamennaia, Essai sur PIndiffirenee *n Mai tire dt Religion. 
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religious consciousness which was reaching out every- 
where to find its own. But there was also a dogmatic 
interest in the development of these claims; and this 
foreclosed the paths of fair inquiry. Just as the Alexan- 
drian Jews referred Greek philosophy to Moses (some of 
them even resorted to pious frauds to prove it) , so un- 
der the exigency of their creeds of depravity and natural 
incapacity, of atonement, incarnation, and mediation, 
Christians have been impelled to trace all ancient 
piety to their own records ; to imagine late interpola- 
tions or communications with Jewish doctors or Chris- 
tian apostles, in explanation of what are really but 
natural correspondences of the religious sentiment in 
different races. And when for such imputed influence 
there could not be found even the shadow of a historical 
proof, well-reputed writers in all times have not been 
wanting, who dared to affirm it without hesitation upon 
purely a priori grounds . 1 

A common method of dealing with the relative claims 
of positive religions is illustrated in a recent writer,* 
whose extensive reading is almost nullified for the 
purposes of comparative theology and ethics by the 
absolutism of his authoritative creed. He begins with 
affirming that "Christianity will tolerate no rival; that 
they who wish to raise a tabernacle for some other 
master must be warned that Christ, and Christ alone, 

1 Thus Hyd«*(A.n. 1700) supposes that the Persians must have been converted from 
idilatry by Abraham, and that their fire-altars have been imitations of that of Jerusalem; 
and a writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra (1859) attributes the Avesta to the prophet Daniel, 
and declares that the Persians must Itave borrowed their notion of a Messiah from the 
** t« vealed religion of the Hebrews.” Another instance of the same kind is the attempt, 
not very scrupulously conducted, to derive the moral philosophy and spiritual faith of 
Seneca from St. Paul, so thoroughly defeated by Hilgenfeld ( Zeitschr . d. Wist Tkeol. 
1858) 

* Hardwick, Christ and other Masters , i. pp. 39, 43. Examples of the extreme inca- 
pacity of this learned writer to render justice to pre-Christian beliefs may be lound on 
pages 333 and 336 of the first volume. 
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is to be worshipped ; ” and proceeds to state the limits 
of his recognition of character in the theory that " the 
most effectual way of defending Christianity is not to 
condemn all the virtues of distinguished heathens, but 
rather to make them testify in its favor,” — not at all , 
be it observed , in their own . All of which reminds 
us of St. Augustine’s saying, that whatever of truth the 
Gentiles taught should be " claimed by Christians from 
its heathen promulgators, as unlawful possessors of it, 
just as the Hebrews spoiled the Egyptians ; ” a process 
of historical justice still extensively practised by the 
Church. 

It is not surprising that appreciative Orientalists 
should be moved to enter their protest with some 
warmth against audacities like those here mentioned. 
f ' The reaction from extravagant theories goes too far,” 
exclaims Max Muller, " if every thought which touches 
on the problems of philosophy is to be marked indis- 
criminately as a modern forgery ; if every conception 
which reminds us of Moses, Plato, or the Apostles, is 
to be put down as necessarily borrowed from Jewish, 
Greek, or Christian sources, and foisted thence into the 
ancient poetry of the Hindus.” Friedrich von Schle- 
gel at the outset of Oriental studies, as well as Muller 
at a later stage, found it necessary to reprove this dis- 
position among Christian scholars. Yet he himself 
does not hesitate to use Oriental errors to point an 
appeal to Christianity as " affording the only clew to 
principles too lofty to have been elicited by human 
reason.” 1 

It is time the older religions were studied in the 
light of their own intrinsic values. They are at Their inde- 
once spontaneities of desire and faith, and ele- PjjjJ*"* tal ’ 

* Indian Literature ^ B. til. ch. ir. 
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merits in an indivisible unity of growth, which in- 
cludes at each stage natural guarantees of all that 
has since been or shall } r et be attained. We should 
go back to them now, in the maturity of science, with 
something of the tenderness we feel for our own 
earliest intuitions and emotions ; with a reverent use, 
too, of those faculties of imagination and contempla- 
tion which are our real way of access to essential rela- 
tions and eternal truths. For the race as for the 
individual, — 

“ The child ’s the father of the man ; 

And we could wish our days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

The first universal principle of religion is that all 
ideal eic- great beliefs have their ideal elements; just as 
ments * in the natural world the bud is not a bud 
merely, but the guarantee of a flower. And it is these 
with which we are mainly concerned, as pointing to 
fulfilments beyond themselves, in a future that will 
not be mortgaged to any names, nor to any claims. 
They are that promise in the first belief, which the last 
cannot fulfil alone ; the dream which only their mutual 
recognition can interpret. And it becomes us to find 
in our own experience the secret which explains how 
they have met the problems of ages and answered the 
prayers of generations. 

Illustrations of these ideal elements, high-water 
marks of ancient faith, readily suggest themselves. 

The religious toleration prevailing in China from 
very early times is not fairly estimated when it is 
shown to have lacked that deep moral earnestness and 
spiritual dignity which distinguish the highest forms 
of modern religious liberty in Europe or America. 
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The question for our religious philosophy is, whether 
it is not of essentially the same nature ; a germ out of 
which that highest freedom might come by pure force 
of the familiar laws of social and scientific growth, by 
the intercourse of races and the intimacies of diverse 
beliefs ; whether it has not, even on its own ground, 
reached a point of development, in certain instances or 
certain respects, which makes these our greater out- 
ward opportunities look less than we thought them ; 
and whether it may not hold elements of moral value 
whereof our culture needs the infusion. Similarly 
with the self-abnegation of the Buddhist. It is not that 
perfect devotion of the human powers to social good 
which would involve the best culture and the largest 
practical efficiency. Neither is this, we may add, the 
quality and extent of the same virtue, even as illus- 
trated and taught in the Christian records. But to 
suppose that there would be need either of miraculous 
re-enforcement or essential change, to unfold Buddhis- 
tic self-denial into the best morality and piety known to 
our time, would be to ignore the fact that it has shown 
itself fully equal to these in the spirit of practical 
benevolence, and in ardent zeal for an ideal standard 
of purity and truth. In the same way, an implicit germ 
of Monotheism, even in the * element-worship ” of the 
early Aryans, fully guarantees progress into the pure 
and definite Theism of the best Indo-European minds ; 
and shows the assumption of a divine deposit of this 
central truth with the Shemitic Hebrews alone, for dis- 
tribution to the rest of mankind, to be entirely ground- 
less and gratuitous. Thus the cardinal virtues and 
beliefs belong not to one religion, but to all religions ; 
and the diversities of form into which each of these 
ideals is broken by differences of race and culture do 
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not affect its essential identity in them all. We every- 
where find ourselves at home in the world’s great faiths, 
through their common appeal to what is nearest and 
most familiar to us in solving the great central facts 
and relations with which the soul is for ever called to 
deal. Everywhere we greet essential meanings of the 
unity of God with man, of fate and freedom, of sacri- 
fice, inspiration, progress, immortality, practical du- 
ties and humanities, just as we everywhere find the 
mysteries of birth and death, the bliss of loving and 
sharing, the self-respect of moral loyalty, the stress 
of ideal desire. 

It will be found, in following the course of these 
studies, that all those forms of moral and spiritual per- 
ception which are wont to be regarded as peculiar gifts 
of Christianity are visible through the crude social 
conditions of the old Asiatic communities ; in such 
brave struggle, too, for growth as demonstrates not only 
their vitality under those conditions, but also the fact 
that they fulfil functions inherent and constant in the 
nature of man. Such are the recognition of ultimate 
good through transient evil ; of spiritual gain through 
suffering and hindrance ; of freedom through accept- 
ance of divinely natural conditions ; of love, beyond a 
thought of constraining law ; of the rightful authority 
of the soul over the senses ; of the sacredness of con- 
science, and of somewhat immutable in its decrees ; 
of the inevitableness of moral penalty, and the beauty 
of disinterested motive ; of invincible remedial energies 
in the spiritual universe ; of Divine Fatherhood and 
Human Brotherhood, and Immortal Life. 

Our advantage over older civilizations will thus be 
wherein seen to consist not, as is generally imagined, 
*muge. ad m some new force, infused miraculously, or 
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otherwise, by the Christian religion ; but in some- 
thing of a quite different nature. It is found, in fact, 
in the immense special development of the under- 
standing ; of the faculties of observation and the forces 
of analysis ; in the advancement of science, and the 
fusion and friction of races ; and, finally, in the wealth 
of practical material opened to all. So impressive is 
this growth of the understanding, and the sciences 
thereon dependent, that writers like Buckle go to the 
extent of inferring that morality and religion, on the 
other hand, as being the comparatively "unchanging 
factors” in history, have had "no influence on prog- 
ress.” But this is to reduce history to a sum in 
arithmetic. History is a living process. Its factors 
are dynamic, and are not to be pulled apart like dead 
bones or a heap of sticks. These ethical forces are 
* unchanging,” only in the sense of being constant and 
unfailing; and the mental growth, which clears their 
vision and develops their practical capacities, in fact 
enables them to exert an ever-increasing influence, a 
completer fulfilment of their own ideal. 

And so, in holding the vantage of modern civiliza- 
tion to lie specially in the sphere of the understanding, 
I do not overlook the force with which the manifold 
ideals of Christian belief have wrought, like other and 
older ones, at its vast looms of productive power. But 
I note also how perfectly these variations in the relig- 
ious ideal of Christianity correspond with and depend on 
the steps of intellectual progress ; how analogous they 
are to those of other religions ; and finally, a point of 
no light import, how little what is broadest and best in 
our civilization has to do with what is distinctive in 
Christian faith, — namely, its exclusive concentration on 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ. It is, moreover, pre- 
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cisely in its moral and religious aspects that the Chris- 
tendom of eighteen centuries can claim least practical 
superiority to the older civilizations. 

I have sought to bring into view a law of progress, 
Spiritual in which the most important transitions in 
Reaction, religious history find their true explanation. 
I refer to Spiritual Reaction . It is mainly from 

habitual disregard of this familiar law in its broader 
aspects that such transitions have been referred to 
special divine interference with the natural processes 
of history. 

It is commonly supposed that natural growth in 
things moral and spiritual can proceed only in a direct 
line. When a divine life appears in a degenerating 
age, this theory requires the inference that, natural 
human forces having become effete and exhausted, a 
miraculous interference, like the * creation of new 
species’* in the old theory of biology, had become 
necessary. What else should stop the downward ten- 
dency of unaided nature ”? Such is the usual method 
of accounting for Jesus of Nazareth and his religion ; 
such the principle of historical construction which is 
assumed throughout the growth of Christian dogma : — 
the Christ and his gospel were a new spiritual species. 
So far as Jesus is concerned, this theory in fact rests 
on a very superficial survey of the condition of man- 
kind at his birth ; since his ethical and spiritual faith 
had their tap-roots within his native soil, and followed 
a line of strong democratic and spiritual tendencies in 
that age. Yet it is also true both of the Roman Empire 
as a whole, and of the old faiths that were perishing in 
its bosom, that social and religious life had, on the 
whole, become fearfully degenerate. Grant this to 
the fullest extent possible, yet "miraculous inter- 
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ference” need not be assumed in explanation of the 
revival. 

For there is a law of self-recovery by reaction, in 
mind as well as in matter; different indeed from that, 
as developing not an equivalent, but a new and greater 
force. It has been described as " forbidding that vicious 
ideas or institutions shall go so far as their principle 
logically demands.” 1 It strikes back individuals and 
nations from degeneracy. It restrains excess in the 
passions with timely warnings. And it shows us each 
historic period hastening to an extreme in some special 
direction, only that the next may be forced into doing 
justice to a different and balancing class of energies, 
and so in good time all faculty be liberated into free 
play. This natural law of reaction is quite as essen- 
tial and constant as the law of steady linear growth ; 
though perhaps, when clearly apprehended, it will be 
found to be but a more interior and less obvious form 
thereof. It is not only essential to the explanation of 
primitive Christianity in its relation to the degeneracies 
of the epoch, but thoroughly competent to that end. 
It is adequate to prove the phenomenon a sign not that 
the spiritual forces of human nature had become ex- 
hausted, but that they were exhaustless, since even 
suppression only nerved them to unprecedented vigor. 

Of course this natural solution of religious progress 
does not exclude personal or social inspiration, . . 

. . . . , _ , Inspiration. 

in any rational sense of the word. It leaves to 
religious genius, as to intellectual, its own unfathomed 
mystery, its immediate insight, its spontaneity, its en- 
thusiasm, its fateful mastery of life and of men. It 
leaves unquestioned the fact that there is an element 
in the present instant which the past cannot explain. 

1 Guisot, Hutory of Civilization. 
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Nay: it affirms the constancy of this transcendence 
and of this primacy in the instantaneous fact of spirit- 
ual perception. It recognizes the special energy of 
intuition in the saint and the seer. 

But it implies that religious genius also has its con- 
ditions, and inspiration its laws ; and it demands that 
in this respect they be placed in the same line with 
intellectual and poetic genius, even if in advance of 
them. They are not less purely human than these, 
either in their original source, or in the law of their 
appearance. 

The energy of all these forces in the early Oriental 
world has seemed to me a very noble illustration . of 
their universality. And I may add that we need not 
be surprised to find, amidst the weaknesses of spiritual 
childhood, certain superiorities also, incident to that 
stage, in the qualities of imagination, intuition, and 
faith, over maturer civilizations. 

In point of moral earnestness and fidelity also, it 
„ . admits of serious question whether what we 

Religions * 

judged by call the highest form of civilization is an ad- 
th«r fruits. vance U p 0n ^e phases of faith it has been 

accustomed to contemn. Admitting the clearer light 
in which science has revealed the laws of social prog- 
ress, It would be difficult to prove that *races in this 
respect far behind us are in any degree our inferiors 
in those qualities of the heart and the conscience which 
lead to the faithful service of what one worships, and 
the honest practice of what he believes. I venture 
the prediction that we shall yet learn of the Oriental 
nations many lessons in moral simplicity and integrity. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate for those who wish 
to exalt Christianity by comparison with Heathenism 
than to rest their argument on what they call " judging 
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religions by their fruits.” A distinguished orator has 
said, "My answer to Buddha is India, past and pres- 
ent.” It would be as reasonable for a Buddhist to say, 
"My answer to Christ is Judaism, past and present;” 
for India rejected Buddha, as Judaism did Christ. 
What India is and has been, the Western world will 
probably be better able to state half a century hence 
than it is now. But if the power of a specitic religion 
is shown in its ability to mould a civilization into the 
image of its own moral and spiritual ideal, what shall 
be said of one whose results after eighteen centuries 
of preaching and instituting our orator must charac- 
terize by saying that no one would know its Founder if 
he came among us to-day ; that there is no Christian 
community at all ; and that Christianity goes round 
and stamps every institution as a sin? We need not 
give too literal a construction to expressions whose 
substantial meaning is justified by the facts. What we 
would note is that these admissions concerning the 
practical fruits of Christianity are made by its noblest 
disciples ; and that they virtually confess its inadequacy 
to meet the actual demands of social progress. 

Nevertheless, its religious ideal is still confidently 
presented as all productive, and final. Here is evi- 
dently some misunderstanding of the origin of these 
nobler demands. 

It is in fact not the Christ-ideal at all, as is here 
imagined, but an advancing moral standard, due to 
many new causes, that now criticises the institutions in 
question. Such institutions were in fact unmolested 
by definite Christian precepts or prohibitions for man}'- 
ages. Our reformer’s inspiration is indeed as old as 
Christianity, — nay, more than that, as old as heroism 
and love ; but its practical present resources lie in 
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science and liberty, and even represent the triumph of 
secular interests over distinctively religious opposition. 
And every fresh task of the reformer is made con- 
ceivable only through the accomplishment of the last. 
How then can it have been evolved solely out of the 
faith and virtue of eighteen centuries ago? It is not 
the fruit of Christianity alone, but generated by living 
experience, in the breadth and freedom of modern 
civilization. 

On this whole subject of judging religions by their 
fruits, we are yet to collect the data for a just decision ; 
since it involves the study of civilizations whose inner 
movements have hitherto been in great measure sealed 
from the view of our Western world. 

Man— Man is the broad formula of historical science, 
„ . as well as of practical brotherhood. But it 

Meaning * 

of natural must not be superficially interpreted. It does 
equality. not mean t h e f a i se hood and egotism of com- 
munistic theories, which disintegrate personality and 
society alike in the name of an unconditioned "equality” 
which natural ethics nowhere allows. It means that in 
every age and race, under the varying surface-currents 
of organization and intellectual condition, you shall 
find a deep-sea calm, — the same essential instincts 
and insights, aspirations, tendencies, demands. The 
first vital problem of historical research is to find 
the constant factor, the guarantee of immutable and 
eternal laws, by means of the variables. Its first 
duty is never to pause at mere negation, nor in- 
dulge in arrogant disparagement, but to draw from 
every form of earnest faith or work its witness of im- 
mutable law and endless good. Not till this is done» 
can we wisely apply analysis, and interpret the diver- 
sities of human belief. 
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The inspiration of modern physical studies is in the 
universality of their idea and aims. This fine TT . 

J t Universality 

idealism in the exploration of nature, by lens in physical 
and prism and calculus, which casts theologies ® tudies ’ 
into the background of human interest, is preparing 
the way for a religion of religions, whose Bible shall 
be the full word of Human Nature. How opulent the 
time with encyclopedic survey and comparative sci- 
ence ! Humboldt’s " Cosmos ” was representative of 
the drift of the century ; a search for that all-inspher- 
ing harmony, of which the worlds and ages and races 
are chords. Humboldt, pursuing the idea of unity 
through immeasurable deeps of law, with a reverence 
that is too full of the spirit of worship to need the cur- 
rent phraseology of religion ; Pritchard, tracing the 
physiological, and Muller the linguistic, affinities of 
the human tribes ; Ritter, unfolding the function of 
every continent and sea, every mountain range and 
river basin, in the development of humanity as a whole ; 
KirchhofF and Bunsen, with their successors, applying 
spectrum analysis to the rays of every star, till the 
determination of the "sun’s place in the universe” is 
but a single element in the immeasurable significance 
of light now opening before this maTvellous instru- 
ment of research ; Tyndall, making the subtlest phases 
of force a revelation of poetry and philosophy, and a 
delight for the general mind, — these, with others not 
less earnestly pursuing the unities of law, whether 
wisely or imperfectly interpreting its evolution and 
defining its higher facts and relations, represent the 
physical science of our time. 

How should the spiritual nature fail to be explored 
by the same instinct ? It is a deepening sense of the 
unity of human experience, and so of its reliability as 
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well as dignity, that banishes supernaturalism, affirms 
universal laws in place of miracle, and bids us rest in 
them with entire trust ; " loving,” as the Stoic Aurelius 
said, " whatever happens to us from nature, because 
that only can happen by nature which is suitable, and 
it is enough to remember that law rules all.” The 
growing belief that the stability of law is the guar- 
antee of universal good, or, to translate it into the 
language of the spirit, that Law means Love> is the 
sign that Love, in its practical and universal sense, is 
itself becoming the all-solving calculus and all-analyz- 
ing prism of our spiritual astronomy, — the pursuer, 
diviner, interpreter of Law. 

And therefore they who disapprove our inevitable 
T , exodus from distinctive religions, upon the 
to Human- ground that organizing good works woultl be 
,ty better than reconstructing theology, have very 
slight comprehension of that which they distrust. It is 
the very spirit of humanity that is moving in this relig- 
ious emancipation ; clearing its own vision, reaching out 
to consistency and self-respect, and finding its sphere 
to be, as Herder has said, "not merely universal as 
human nature, but properly no less than human 
nature itself .” 1 

"The object of all religions,” sings the Persian 
Hafiz, " is alike. All men seek their beloved. And 
is not all the world love’s dwelling? Why talk of a 
mosque or a church?” Hindu teachers have said: 
"The creed of the lover differs from other creeds. 
God is the creed of those who love Him ; and to do 
good is best, with the followers of every faith.” "He 
alone is a true Hindu whose heart is just, and he only 
a good Mussulman whose life is pure.” "Remembei 

1 Philosophy of Man., il. VIII Ch. V. 
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Him who has seen numberless Mahomets, Vishnus, 
Sivas, come and go, and who is not found by one 
who forgets or turns away from the poor.” " The 
common standpoint of the three religions,” say the 
Chinese, " is that they insist on the banishment of evil 
desire.” 

The Chinese Buddhist priest prays at morning that 
the music of the bell which wakens him to his matins 
"may sound through the whole world, and that every 
living soul may gain release, and find eternal peace in 
God .” 1 The Buddhist Saviour 2 vows "to manifest 
himself to every creature in the universe, and never 
to arrive at Buddhahood till all are delivered from sin 
into the divine rest, receiving answer to their prayers.” 
What else, or wherein better, is the claim of the 
Christian or the Jew? 

It is so far from being true that the effort to lift 
religions to a common level is antagonistic to the 
humanities of the age, that these humanities could 
not possibly dispense with such an effort. It is their 
natural expression. It is the demand not so much 
of comparative science even, as of instant social duty. 
Is it not quite time that the excuses which religious 
caste has constantly furnished for treating the heathen 
as lawful prey of the Christian in all quarters of the 
globe were finally refuted, by bringing to view the 
unities of the religious sentiment, and the ethical 
brotherhood of mankind? Is it not time that claims 
of exclusive revelation ceased, which can only flatter 
this spirit of caste ? 

Fourier tried to circumnavigate the globe of human 
"passions,” that he might show how it could be regu- 
lated for the utmost good of all : surely a magnificent 

1 Catena of Buddhist Scriptures. 8 Avalokitiswara. 
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aim, however beyond any man’s accomplishment, and 
whatever his mistakes of method. A similar idealism 
testilies to the same inspiration in all leading move- 
ments of modern thought. It is the humanitarian 
instinct that guarantees them : it is this instinct that 
forbids their falling away from the very principles 
that make them colossal in stature and infinite in 
reach. Hence the new sciences of mind, theories of 
progress, analyses of social function, brave and broad 
claims of equal opportunity for the races and the 
sexes. Let us be assured that Liberty, Democracy, 
Labor Reform, Popular Progress, are to reach beyond 
the assertion of exclusive rights or selfish claims into 
full recognition of universal duties ; that liberty is not 
to stop in license, nor democracy in greed and aggres- 
sion, nor progress to be earned through bloody retri- 
butions alone. 

And this humanitarian instinct, which impels each 
private current towards the universal life, is not only 
recreating literature and art, but changing the heart 
of scholarship also. It demands an ideal culture, that 
shall give breadth and freedom to our philosophy of 
life. It culls the choicest thought of all time. It 
would nurse every child at the breast of that oldest 
wisdom of love which Jesus confessedly but repeated 
as the substance of the Hebrew Law and Prophets, 
and which in them was but the echo of all noble 
human experience from the beginning of time. It 
transmutes that one mother’s blood which flows 
through the veins of all ages to practical nerve and 
manly sinew of present service. It will discern the 
fine gold in all creeds and rites, which gave them en- 
during currency. It will read in sphynx and pyramid, 
in prehistoric bone heap and sculptured wall, in Druid 
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Circles and Greek Mysteries, and Shemitic Prophe- 
cies and the antique Bibles and Codes, the varied 
hieroglyph of man’s assurance of Deity, duty, and 
immortality. It will trace through all transforma- 
tions of faith the eternal right of man’s ideal to re- 
interpret life and nature, and to change old gods for 
new. 

Even so decided an opponent of naturalistic religion 
as Guizot bears witness to the constructive spirit of 
this aspiration to a larger synthesis of faith. " What 
gives the modern movement against Christianity its 
most formidable character,” he says, " is a sentiment 
which has found heroes and martyrs, the love of truth 
at all risks, and despite of consequences, for the sake 
of truth and for its sake alone.” If such a spirit as 
this is " formidable ” to Christianity, could there be 
stronger proof that the time for that free culture 
which it demands is fully come? 

The scholar must identify himself with the social 
reformer, and demonstrate brotherhood out of Duty of the 
the old Bibles and the stammering speech of Scholar - 
primitive men. It is his duty to show that the human 
arteries beat everywhere with the same royal blood. 
It is his duty to help break down the strongholds of 
theological and social contempt, and refute the pre- 
tences by which strong races have ever justified their 
oppression of the weak. He may avail himself of 
Comparative Philology, or Comparative Physiology, 
or of any other branch of ethnological science. The 
materials are at last abundant, the laborers in these 
harvests equal to his utmost need. But if all these 
resources should prove inadequate ; if the language, 
physical organization, and social condition of any 
race, should all appear to invite the contempt of 
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Christian nations, there is still left the testimony of 
the religious sentiment. The essential unity of man 
does not rest on physiological, but on psychological 
grounds. 

A true philosophy of History will know how to 
reconcile this identity in the substance with phases of 
progressive development. But no theory will serve, 
which fails to recognize it as real in every one of 
these phases. Formulas are as dangerous as they are 
fascinating. Thus Hegel, compelled by his formal 
logic, regards the Oriental religions as merely repre- 
senting man in the undeveloped state of non-distinc- 
tion from nature ; in other words, in pure bondage to 
the senses. And so, as elsewhere, his philosophical 
generalization plays into the hands of theological prej- 
udice. It tells but half the truth. It ignores the fact 
that man himself was the soul of these earlier faiths. 
There were incessantly noble reactions which pro- 
tested against such bondage as he describes, and 
justified human nature, as genius and intuition and 
free self-consciousness, even in the crude experience 
of its earlier children ; although men had not yet 
learned to analyze the mysteries of subject and object, 
Being and Thought. Let us be admonished by the 
hint of the old Buddhist poet: — 

"The depths of antiquity are full of light. Scarce- 
ly have a few rays been transmitted to us. We are 
like infants born at midnight. When we see the sun 
rise, we think that yesterday never was.” 

The opening of China to the Western nations, and 
Religious of the West to Chinese emigration and labor, 
approach-' are evvnts as momentous in their religious as 
in their commercial and political bearings. 
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Taken in connection with revolutions in Japan indi- 
cating the growth of a liberal polic} r , and with the rapid 
disclosure of the field of Hindu literature and life 
during the past half century, they announce a new 
phase in the education of Christendom. It is as cer- 
tain that the complacent faith of the Christian Church 
in itself as the sole depositary of religious truth is to 
be startled and confounded by the new experience, 
as that the fixed ideas of that huge population which 
swarms along the great river-arteries of China, and 
heaps flowers in the temples of spirit-ancestors, and 
bows at shrines of Confucius and Fo, are to be as- 
tounded at the immense resources of the outside bar- 
barians,” and their peculiar worship of Mammon and 
Christ. The time has arrived, in the providence of 
modem social and industrial progress, for a mutual 
interchange of experience between the East and the 
West, for which neither was prepared, but which is 
quite indispensable to the advancement of both forms 
of civilization. 



In their natural impatience to count these unknown 



millions as converts to Christian theology, the 
Churches but feebly comprehend the serious- 
ness of the situation. Dreams of denomina- 



Not an ec- 
clesiastical 
opportunity 



tional trophies won in these realms of Pagan night, 
where the tidings of salvation by the power or the 
blood of Christ are to come as a long-desired dawn 
of day, will probably prove illusory. Missionary zeal 
has been but a poor spell to conjure with. All its 
auguries and exorcisms have failed. The real oppor- 
tunity and promise is of another kind. The world of 
religion is wider than Christendom has apprehended, 
and it is undoubtedly destined to widen in the sight of 
man as much as the world of population and trade. 
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Christianity, as well as Heathendom, is on the eve of 
judgment. It is to discover that it has much to learn 
as well as to teach. I firmly believe that in making 
the worship of Jesus as "the Christ” — which, more 
than any essential difference in moral precept or 
religious intuition, forms its actual distinction from 
other religions — a prescriptive basis of faith, it will 
strike against a mass of outside human experience so 
overwhelming as to put beyond doubt the futility of 
pressing either this or any other exclusive claim as 
authoritative for mankind. I have written in no spirit 
of negation towards aught that deserves respect in its 
faith or its purpose ; in no disparagement of what is 
eternally noble and dear to man in the life of Jesus ; 
but with the sincere desire to help in bridging the 
gulf of an inevitable transition in religious belief, and 
in pointing out the better foundations already arising 
amidst these tides that will not spare the ancient foot- 
holds and contented finalities of faith. And in this 
spirit it is, that, after such serious study of the Re- 
ligions of the East, their bibles and traditions, as has 
been possible, without direct acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages, — through the labors of scholars 
like Lassen, Schlegel, Weber, Rosen, Kuhn, Wilson, 
Burnouf, Bunsen, Spiegel, Riickert, Miiller, Legge, 
Bastian, our own Whitney, and of many others, render- 
ing such direct acquaintance comparatively needless, 
— I have reached the conviction that these oldest relig- 
ions have an exceedingly important function to fulfil in 
that present transformation of the latest into a purer 
Theism, which is still irreverently denounced as infi- 
delity. The mission of Christianity to the heathen is 
not only for the overthrow of many of their religious 
peculiarities, but quite as truly for the essential mod* 
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ification of its own. The change from distinctive 
Christianity to Universal Religion is a revolution, com- 
pared with which the passage from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity itself was trivial. 

Here is the practical situation. Christendom is 
henceforth to face those older civilizations out The situa . 
of which its own life has in large measure t,on • 
proceeded, and on which its reactions have hitherto 
made scarcely any impression. Brought into intimate 
relations with races whose beliefs are more obstinate 
than its own, and even more firmly rooted in " super- 
natural ” claims, it will be obliged to drop all exclu- 
siveness and absolutism, defer to the common light 
of natural religion, and do justice to instincts and con- 
victions that have sustained other civilizations through 
longer periods than its own. The movement is not 
retrograde, but in the direct line of our own American 
growth ; a promise of science and a consequence of 
liberty. It can be regarded as a return to bygone 
systems only by those whose own feet cling too closely 
to special traditions to venture on testing what lies 
beyond them. As well think it makes no difference 
whether one goes to China with Agassiz in a Pacific 
steamer, or as a Middle Age monk across the sands 
of Gobi. The new wisdom makes and finds all the 
old life new. A richer and deeper synthesis beckons 
us, of which telegraph and treaty are but symbols. 
There are divine recognitions in that grasp of broth- 
erly hands which will soon complete the circuit of the 
physical globe. 

Scholars have not been wanting who bring us hints 
of this large communion from the Scriptures of the 
East. Here and there a thoughtful traveller or a 
liberal missionary has noted the brighter facts, that 
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tell for human nature, and explain the social perma- 
nence and enduring faith of these strange civilizations. 
Even from the Catholic Church, as vve have already 
said, have come many willing tributes, however per- 
verted to the support of its own claims, to the idea 
that revelation has in no wise been confined to one 
person, race, or religion. But the strongest evidence 
has failed of its due effect thus far, because the prac- 
tical interests of society had not compelled attention 
to these distant fields. At last their immensity, as 
well as actuality, becomes a fact of common experi- 
ence ; and the ethics of Confucius and the piety of the 
Vedas are to stand as real and positive before the mind 
of Christendom as the mercantile and political inter- 
ests that give dignity to this opening of the great gates 
of the Morning Land. 

" JSx Orient e Lux ! ” Light from the East once 
rhe prom- more ! As it came to Greece in the tf Sacred 
use. Mysteries” with the Dorians and the Pytha- 
goreans and the Chaldaic Grades ; to Alexandria 
in Philo and Plotinus; to Europe in Judaism and 
Christianity ; to the Middle Ages by the Crusades, in 
floods of legend and fable, the imaginative lore that 
was itself an education of the ideal faculty, and pre- 
pared the way for modern liberty and aesthetic cul- 
ture, — so now again it comes to modern civilization 
through literature and commerce and religious sym- 
pathy ; and, as ever before, with a mission to help 
clear the sight and enlarge the field of belief. Chris- 
tendom will not become Buddhist, nor bow to Confu- 
cius, nor worship Brahma ; but it will render justice 
to the one spiritual nature which spoke in ways as 
yet unrecognized, in these differing faiths. It will 
learn that Religion itself is more than any positive 
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form uhder which it has appeared, and rests on broader 
and deeper authority than can ever be confined in a 
prescribed ideal. The religious sentiment demands 
freedom from its own exclusive venerations, that it 
may recognize principles in their own validity, and 
instead of revolving in endless beat around some 
pivotal personality, some fixed historic name or sym- 
bol, front directly the spiritual laws and facts which 
man has ever sought to recognize and express, and 
find them ample guaranties of growth, and ministers 
of good. 

These bearings of the present work on questions 
now uppermost in the religious conscious- r . . 

1 r 0 Limits and 

ness are summed up in the outset, not in Purpose of 
order to forestall the reader’s judgment on the thclnqu,ry ‘ 
field of inquiry before him, but in justice to that inde- 
pendent attitude towards distinctive religions, which is 
demanded alike by science, philosophy, and human- 
ity, enforced by the results of historical study, and 
recognized by religion itself as a new birth of in- 
tellectual freedom and spiritual power. While our 
criticism must point out deficiency of this universal 
element, and hostility to it, wherever they .appear, yet 
the substantial spirit and motive of these studies is not 
polemical nor even theological. As far as they go 
in regions of research whose immensity the largest 
scholarship does but open (and of these I would be 
understood as but aspiring to sketch the general out- 
line), they would record the ethical and spiritual im- 
port of those older civilizations, whose seats were in 
India, China, and Persia previous to the Christian 
epoch ; with such light from their later forms and 
results as may be required for their appreciation. J 
would emphasize in them whatever may encourage 

3 
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respect for human nature, while hiding none of theif 
darker features ; which indeed do but illustrate the 
common inadequacy of all past forms of faith in view 
of our new and still advancing ideals, and so must 
the more commend religion to the forward step and 
aim. Ill-understood beliefs and institutions, whereof 
we ourselves are not without representative forms, I 
would trace to their roots in the spontaneities of spirit- 
ual being, and make as clear as I may the essential 
identity of human aspirations, under conditions of ex- 
perience and in stages of progress the most diverse. 

Finally, within these limits of inquiry, I would note 
diiections in which the differing civilizations may help 
to supply each other’s defects; and, in sum, endeavor 
to bring the old antipodal races now practically at our 
doors under that light of free and fair inquiry which 
justice to them and to the common good requires. 
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'T'HAT elevated region in Central Asia extending 
"** from the Hindu Kuh to the Armenian The Ar>an 
mountains, which is now known as the pla- I,0,neMt ‘ :id - 
teau of Iran, is entitled to be called in an important 
sense the homestead of the human family. It was at 
least the ancestral abode of those races which have 
hitherto led the movement of civilization. Its position 
and structure are wonderfully appropriate to such a 
function ; for this main focus of ethnic radiation is 
also the geographical centre of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. *' There, at the intersection of the continental 
axes, stands the real apex of the earth .” 1 And its 
borders rise on every side into commanding mountain 
knots and ranges, that look eastward over the steppes 
of Thibet and the plains of India, westward down the 
Assyrian lowlands towards the Mediterranean, north- 
ward over the wide sands of Central Asia, and south- 
ward across Arabia and the Tropic Seas. Where 
else,” demands Herder, with natural enthusiasm, 
if not with scientific knowledge, * should man, the 
summit of creation, come into being?” Whatever 
answer be given to this still open question, the sym- 
bolism of the majestic plateau points, we may suggest, 



1 Reel us, Tht Earth. 
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to higher human meaning than that of the mere his- 
torical beginning of the race. 

The languages and mythologies of nearly all the 
great historic races, in their widest dispersion, point 
back to these mountain outlooks of Iran. Hindu, 
Persian, Hebrew, Mongol, kneel towards these vener- 
able heights, as their common fatherland ; a primeval 
Eden, peopled by their earliest legends with gods and 
genii, and long-lived, happy men. The homes of 
ancient civilization rose around their bases, as under 
the shadow of a patriarchal tent ; and there they 
were gathered to the dust. The drift of foj$y centu- 
ries of human history lies amidst their recesses, and 
strewn over the spaces which they enclose ; attesting 
what storms and tides of life have preceded our own ; 
vestiges of aspiration and achievement hid in pre- 
historic times ; relics of old religions ; inscriptions in 
mysterious tongues ; local names, whose vague ety- 
mological affinities suggest startling relations between 
widely separated ages and races. The highways of 
the oldest commerce strike across this plateau, and 
out from it on either side ; and caravan tracks of im- 
memorial age hint the lines of those primitive migra- 
tions that issued from its colossal gates. We seem to 
be contemplating a marvellous symbol of the unity of 
the human race and of its movement in history ; born 
out of the mystic intimacy of Nature with its inmost 
meaning. 

Of the primeval life of races on this grander Ararat 
we know but little. Why indeed should we call it 
primeval ? It is but a step or two that history or sci- 
ence can penetrate towards any form of human life 
that would really deserve that name. Should we gain 
much by knowing the crudest human conditions, after 
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all? It is said that there are tribes in Thibet that 
glory in believing themselves descended from apes . 1 
Darwinians would probably be content to glory in 
merely getting sight of the process, if that could be 
found. But even if we should come upon traces of 
it, whether in Thibet or elsewhere, would it show the 
origin of man, as mind; that is, as Man f This is 
a mystery involved in every step of mental evolution ; 
in the fact of thinking, nozv ; and we cannot account 
for this evolution by any previous steps. We shall 
hardly find the source of our personality by tracking 
it backward and downward into nought. 

I do not even enter here into the question, whether 
the eastern or the western edge of the great plateau 
was first peopled ; or whether Armenia or Bactria 
was the earliest centre of ethnic radiation. The 
oldest Bibles " belong to the modern history of the 
race.” What are patriarchal legends, what is Balkh, 
"mother of cities,” what is Ararat or Belur-Tagh, 
what are Ary as or Shemites, what is Adam or Manu, 
— to him who explores the pathless, voiceless ages 
of prehistoric man? There is no respect of persons 
or places in that silence of unnumbered centuries that 
shrouds the infancy of the soul. 

It suffices to say that in 'the dawrn of history we 
find the Hindus descending from these heights of 
Central Asia to the South , 2 the Iranians to the West, 
and the Chinese to the East. 

Let us turn to that focus of movement, of which we 
know the most, - — to the Bactrian Highlands, at the 
north-eastern extremity of Iran, nestling under the 
multitudinous heights of the Belur-Tagh and Hindu 



1 Klaproth, A tut Polyglotta. 

* See proofs and authorities in Muir's Sanskrit Texts, ii 306-322. 
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Kuh. They who have penetrated farthest into these 
mountain ranges report that the silent abysses of the 
midnight sky with its intensely burning stars, and 
the colossal peaks lifting their white masses beyond 
storms, impress the imagination with such a sense of 
fathomless mystery and eternal repose as no other 
region on earth can suggest. The mean altitude of 
these summits of Himalaya, the Home of Snow, is lof- 
tier than that of any other mountain system in the world ; 
and their mighty faces, unapproachable by man, over- 
look vast belts of forest which he has not ventured to 
explore. From one point Hooker saw twenty snow 
peaks, each over twenty thousand feet in height, whose 
white ridge of frosted silver stretched over the whole 
horizon for one hundred and sixty degrees. Here 
are splendors and glooms, unutterable powers, im- 
penetrable reserves, correspondent to that spiritual 
nature in whose earlier education they bore an es- 
sential part. 

Here is the mythological Mount Meru of the Hin- 
dus, — "centre of the seven worlds, and seed-vessel 
of the Universe.” Here are Borj and Arvand, the 
celestial mountain and river of the Persians. Here 
perhaps i$ the Eden of the Semites. " Kashmir,” 
says the Mahabharata, " is all holy, inhabited by 
saints.” Here is the plateau of Pamer, regarded 
throughout Asia as the " dome of the world.” ** Men 
go to the North,” say the Brahmanas, "to learn speech.” 
Here Manu, the Hindu Noah, led by a fish through 
the deluge waters, comes to shore on a mountain-top, 
and when they subside descends to people the South- 
ern land. 1 Here the Greeks saw an ideal climate, 
allowing every variety of product, wondroualy fecund 

1 datapaths BrAhmana. 
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in plants, animals, and men; and guarded from intru- 
sion by mysterious tribes and half-human creatures, 
with marvellous powers over the hidden treasures of 
the earth . 1 It was the great unwritten Bible of Asia, 
the free field of imagination and faith. Here was 
Balkh, in Oriental tradition the ** Mother of Cities,” 
the starting-point of culture, the birthplace of the 
Zoroastrian fire. Here are sacred lakes and mystic 
fountains, the immemorial resort of pilgrims from 
every quarter of the East. The Chinese Buddhists 
say that a lake on the summit of the Himalaya is the 
origin of all the rivers of the world. And in fact, from 
the mountain system of which this region is the centre, 
the great rivers of Asia descend on every side, — the 
Oxus, the Yaxartes, the Yang-tze-kiang, the Brahma- 
pootra, the Indus, and the Ganges. Again we cannot 
but recognize an impressive symbol of the wealth and 
scope of human nature ; and not less of its love of 
broad divergence into special forms, made kindred by 
far-reaching supplies of one inspiration, ever flowing 
from central springs. 

It is in a spot so rich in spiritual suggestion that we 
are to seek our earliest data for the Natural XheWit . 
History of Religion. What were the resources ness - 
of human nature at that remote epoch when the ances- 
tors of the principal modern races dwelt on these high- 
lands of Central Asia? It is only of the Indo-European 
family — comprising the historical Hindus, the Per- 
sians, and the various r ajs of Europe, excepting 
Jews, Turks, Basques, Magyars — that we 

can render a positive antaSKKr And even *of this pre- 
eminent family of nations We cannot speak from data 
afforded by the ordinary forms of testimony. For we 



1 Curtius, Strabo, Ptolemy. 
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have here to do with a period far antecedent, not only 
to the oldest Bibles of mankind, but even to the very 
notion of such a thing as the transmission of knowl- 
edge. But in these prehistoric deeps, where even the 
half-blind guides of mythology and tradition fail, we 
greet a fresh source of scientific certainty. It seems 
as if the infancy of man became but a starless night, 
in respect of all those dubious guides by whose aid we 
penetrate the past, in order that the pure testimony of 
language, alone illuminating it, might make his divine 
origin unmistakable. For language is, as the oldest 
faith and the latest science unite to declare it, an inspira- 
tion. It is no arbitrary invention, like the steam engine 
or the cotton gin ; no mere imitation of natural sounds ; 
but the natural result of a perfect correspondence be- 
tween the outward organ and the inward processes, 
which must have material expression . Its testimony pro- 
ceeds from no interested witnesses, from no treacherous 
prejudices, from no play of imagination, but from the 
certainties of organic law. Men do not invent names 
for things of which they have no idea. A people 
puts its character and its history into its language, 
without hypocrisy and without reserve. It is a spon- 
taneous creation. The " Word M has always been re- 
cognized as the fittest symbol of truth, as the purest 
manifestation of deity. 

This unimpeachable witness it is, that testifies of man 
in an antiquity where no other is possible. And the 
most primitive fact we know of his nature is thus a 
certain unconscious honesty , that discloses his inner 
lif? without disguise. 

It is by the testimony of Language that the nations 
called Aryan or, more properly, Indo-European, are 
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brought into a single class and referred to a common 
origin . 1 And the next step has been, to recover out 
of the mass of words or roots common to the lan- 
guages of these nations as much as possible of the 
primitive language spoken by the parent race in its 
prehistoric antiquity previous to dispersion into many 
branches . 2 The best philological scholarship of the 
age has been employed upon this reconstruction. It 
may fairly be said that we are able already to look 
directly in upon the character and condition of these 
hitherto unknown ancestors of the Hindu and the Per- 
sian, of the Greek and the Roman, the Celt and the 
Teuton. No achievement of modern science is more 
brilliant or more marvellous. It is the result of a 
comparative Philology as subtile as the calculations of 
Astronomy. It has evoked from human data hitherto 
unintelligible the substance of a lost language and a 
forgotten race, as astronomers have applied the strange 
perturbations of the solar system to effect the discovery 
of hidden planets. It is not over-confident to claim 
positive certainty for the general result here stated. 
Enough is already achieved in this field to justify its 
most skilful explorers in claiming for it the name of 
Linguistic Palaeontology . 3 

1 See especially the researches of Bumouf and Bopp. 

* We do not mean that Pictet, Eichhoff, Schleicher, Kuhn, Fick, and other scholars, 
have succeeded in reconstructing the language actually spoken by the original Indo- 
Europeans, out of the radicals afforded by this comparison of tongues. But their re- 
searches, though of very unequal value, have resulted in bringing into view a large number 
of the ideas and objects which that language was used to designate. 

* Pictet, Origines Indo-Rvropietus , or Les Ary as Primitifs. See also Spiegel’s 
A vesta, Ifi, Einlett. cxi.-cxv. ; A. Kuhn in Weber’s Indue he St adieu, ]. 321-363 ; Las- 
sen’s Indifeht Alterthumskunde , 1 . 527; Mdller, Science of Languages, 234*436; 
D Lineker, Gesch. d. A It erf ha ms, J II 9 ; Schoebel, A’ cc ketches sur la Religion Prem, de 
la Race Indo-Europ. (Paris, 1868); Whitney, Study of Language (Lect. V.); Mu r, 
Sanskrit Texts, II.; Fick, Wilrterbuch d. Indog Sprache. 
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The common name by which the Indian and Iranian 
The Testi- (or Persian) branches of this great family des- 
mony. ignated themselves was Aryas (in Zend, Air- 
yas) ; a title of honor , 1 which now, after thousands of 
years, returns, in scientific nomenclature, to justify 
their self-respect by the magnificent record of Euro- 
pean civilization. The first fixed datum for our prime- 
val people is therefore their name. 

It further appears from these researches that the 
Aryas lived in fixed habitations, kept herds, and tilled 
the soil. They occupied a diversified region, richly 
watered and wooded, and highly metalliferous; its 
climate, flora, and fauna corresponding with the de- 
scriptions of Bactriana which have come down to us 
from the Greek geographers, and which are confirmed 
by modern travellers . 3 It was cold enough to stir the 
blood and to make them number their years by win- 
ters. Their houses were roofed, and had windows and 
doors. Barley, the grain of cool climates, was their 
commonest cereal. Their wealth was in their cattle. 
Names for race, tribe, family relations, property and 
trade, for the inn, the guest, the master, the king, 
were all taken from words which designated the herd. 
They called'dawn the " mustering time of the cows ; ” 
evening, the " hour of bringing them home.” They 
had domesticated the cow, the sheep, the goat, the 
horse, and the dog. The cow was the " slow walker ; 99 
the ox, " the vigorous one ; ” the dog was " speed ; ” the 
wolf, "the destroyer.” They used yokes and axles 
and probably ploughs; wrought in various metal#; 
spun and wove ; had vessels made of wood, leather* 
terracotta, and *metal ; and musical instruments of 

1 Compare Greek Apt tty, valor, and German tkrt, honor. 

a Pictet, I. 35-43. 
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shells and reeds. They counted beyond a hundred. 
They navigated rivers in oared boats ; fought with 
bows, clubs, bucklers, lances, and swords, in battle 
chariots and to the sound of trumpets and conchs. 
They besieged each other in towns ; employed spies, 
and reduced their enemies to some kind of servitude, 
of which we know not the extent. 

Domestic relations rested on sentiments of affection 
and respect. There are no signs of polygamy! Patri- 
archal absolutism was tempered by natural instincts. 
Father meant "the protector;” mother, "the former 
and disposer ; ” brother, " the supporter ; ” and sister, 
"the careful,” or "the consoling, pleasing one.” The 
primitive names of these forms of relationship have 
been transmitted with slight change through most 
branches of the Indo-European race even to the pres- 
ent day. And thus the closest domestic ties not only 
became, as common speech, the symbols of an ethnic 
brotherhood, which time and space are bound to guard 
and expand, but were sealed also to immortal mean- 
ings for the moral nature by the oldest testimony of 
mankind. And the affirmations of conscience, the 
words of the Spirit, were not less clearly pronounced, 
in other directions . 1 

The Aryas had clear conceptions of the rights of 
property and definite guarantees for their protection. 
These guarantees were based on ownership of the 
soil where the family altar stood, concentrating the 
sentiment of piety. We see at how early a period 
men recognized the natural dependence of those 
necessary conditions of social order, the family and 



* Kuhn, in Weber’* Ind. Studien, I. 3*1-363; Lassen, I. 813; Milller, Oxford 
Essays for 1856 ; Weber, Lecture oh India (Berlin, 1854) ; Milller, Science of Language , 
*36; Pictet, II. 7*6. 
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the home, on fixed and permanent ownership of 
land. Communistic schemes have never yet suc- 
ceeded, among the Indo-Europeans, in overcoming 
this instinctive wisdom, which loyally maintains the 
Family, the Home, and private Property in Land 
as mutually dependent factors of civilization. And 
we may infer from the sacredness attached by the 
Hindus, Greeks, and Romans to bounds , whether by 
stones, or by ploughed trenches, or by vacant spaces, 
— each family thus marking off its real estate from 
its neighbors, — that this reverence for property limits 
was also a trait of the older race of which they were 
the branches . 1 

The Aryas had formalities for transactions of ex- 
change and sale, for payment of wages, and for the 
administration of oaths. All the essential elements of 
social order were evidently present in this primitive 
civilization, the cradle of historic races. Law w r as 
designated by a word which meant right. The notion 
of justice was associated with the straight line, sug- 
gestive of directness and impartiality. Transgression 
meant falling off, and oath constraint . 2 

Their psychological insight surprises us. They 
seem to have distinguished clearly the principle of 
spiritual existence. Soul was not merely vital breath, 
but thinking being. Thought was recognized as 
the essential characteristic of man, the same word 
designating both. For four thousand years man, has 
been called "the thinker.” For consciousness, will, 
memory, the Aryas had words that are not traceable 
to material symbols. They even made a distinction, 
it is believed, between concrete existence and abstract 



1 See I)e Coulanges, La Cite Antique, B. I. ch, ▼. 

* Pictet, Les Aryas Primiti/s , II. 237, 427, 435! 436* 




